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MERE CHRONICLE AND HISTORY PROPER 


DISTINCTION, frequently to be encountered in sophisticated 

writings on history, is the distinction between history and 
chronicle, or, as they are often invidiously qualified, mere chron- 
ide and history proper. Presumably the distinction is employed 
to classify two quite different ways in which inquirers, whose busi- 
ness it is to find out what happened in the historical past, can 
report to others what they have found out. One imagines that 
(in the minds of those who use the distinction) the chronicalistic 
approach deems it sufficient to present, in some ordered narrative, 
what really in fact happened; while, for the ‘‘proper’’ historical 
approach, such reporting is but ancillary to the end of assigning 
some meaning or significance to, or finding some message in, or 
giving some explanation of the facts truly reported. Such, at any 
rate, is the manner in which one recent writer, Mr. Walsh, chooses 
to frame the distinction : presumably two alternatives are available 
to the historians : 


The first is that the historian confines himself (or should confine himself) to 
an exact description of what happened, constructing what may be called a plain 
urrative of past events. The other is that he goes beyond such a plain 
narrative and aims not merely at saying what happened but also (in some 
sense) explaining it. In the second case the kind of narrative he constructs 
may be described as ‘‘significant’’ rather than ‘‘plain.’?’ 1 


We are to be concerned, in this paper, with exploring some of the 
byroads of this distinction. For it would appear that there is 
more than a question of alternative approaches, indifferently avail- 
able to practicing historians, that is involved. 

But, for the moment, let us assume that it is merely an in- 
whool matter of how to narrate happenings in the past. From this 
pint of view, is the distinction between the ‘‘plain’’ and the ‘‘sig- 
nificant’ historical approaches a genuine one? A chronicle, after 
al, must be more than an indiscriminate setting down of true 
statements about past matters of fact, even if the order of asser- 
tion follows the sequential order of happening. An indiscriminate 
equence of such statements might run as follows: 


aw. Walsh, Introduction to Philosophy of History (London: Hutchinson’s 
lhiversity Library, 1951), p. 31. 
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(S) ‘‘Caesar was bald’’ & ‘‘There was a plague in 1348” ¢ 
“*Rembrandt was the painter of the Night Watch’? & ‘The Czar 
was murdered at Ekaterinburg on July 16’? & . . . & soon, 


But this correctly ordered sequence of true statements is not g 
chronicle if, by ‘‘chronicle,’’ we mean an accredited way in which 
some professional historian delivers publicly the narrative of his 
discoveries. On the other hand, history proper (or ‘‘significant 
history’’) must be something less than a philosophy of history, s 
called. A philosophy of history, in the ordinary sense, seeks to 
make the totality of historical happenings systematically inte). 
ligible. For example, Hegel construes phases of history as mani- 
festations of the progressive realization of the Idea of Freedom, 
dialectically unfolded in the acts of men, advancing from a phase 
where one is free, through a phase where some but not all are free, 
to a phase where all are free. Now, this is surely a presentation 
of the historical past which goes far beyond factual narration; 
indeed, it puts a significance upon historical happenings, and (in 
some sense) it gives an explanation of these happenings as well, 
But we must insist that this cannot be an example of ‘‘significant” 
historical writing if we mean a way in which practicing historians 
write about the historical past. And, if we do mean that, then the 
expression ‘‘significant history’? cannot be equivalent to the ex- 
pression ‘‘philosophy of history.’’ Although practicing historians 
may at times indulge in such speculations, these speculations are 
easily distinguishable from the writing of competent narratives 
about the past. So ‘‘plain’’ history must be something more than 
a set of assertions like (S), and ‘‘significant’’ history must be 
something less than a philos “hy of history. 

Mr. Walsh, in his discussion, attempts to establish the distine- 
tion in two quite different ways. One line of argument which he 
uses suggests that the distinction involves two different ways of 
knowing: ‘‘plain’’ history is comparable to ‘‘simple sense percep- 
tion’’ and ‘“‘significant’’ history is comparable to science.’ The 
other way in which Mr. Walsh proposes to establish the distinction 
is on the analogy of two different states of knowledge: the state 
of our knowledge of Greek painting, for example, permits us only 
to write ‘‘plain’’ history about it, while the state of our knowledge 
about nineteenth-century political happenings permits us to write 
‘‘sienificant’’ history about them.*® 

Suppose the basis of the distinction to be two different states 
of knowledge: not only can we assert fewer statements about 
ancient Greek painting than we can about nineteenth-century p0- 


2 Ibid., p. 32. 
3 Ibid., p. 33. Walsh is indebted to Croce for these examples. 
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litical history, but the difference between our knowledge of these 
two sets of facts is ‘‘so profound that they may almost be said to 
belong to different genres.’’* For 


The narrative we can construct of nineteenth century political history is both 
full and coherent: events in it can be presented in such a manner that their 
development seems to be orderly and intelligible. ... But a history of Greek 
painting, or what passes for such a history, is a sorry affair by comparison, 
consisting of little but the names and approximate dates of a few celebrities 
with the titles of their works as recorded by ancient authors ... really an 
unsatisfactory chronicle, a mere skeleton of a history.5 


There is nothing in the above statement to sanction the assertion 
that the state of our knowledge about Greek painting belongs to a 
different genre than our knowledge of nineteenth-century political 
history—and at any rate it does not explain the distinction. Be- 
sides, we know a good deal about ancient Greek painting.® There 
exist at least two examples of Greek figure painting, along with 
numerous examples of decorative painting, as well as copies of lost 
paintings. We can easily reconstruct the palette, the kinds of 
pigments, the types of grounds and supports employed.” We can 
infer the subject-matter from literary sources and descriptions, and 
the stylistic idioms from vase-paintings which exist in some pro- 
fusion. Such information as has been collected has been tested 
with reliable techniques; and we classify, collect, and authenticate 
the facts of Greek painting in the same manner as we do those 
of nineteenth-century political happenings. The only difference 
is that we have fewer facts in the former case; but more or fewer 
facts do not elevate our knowledge of the latter into a different, or 
more ‘‘significant’’ genre, and the structure of description would 
be the same in either case. The difference is one of degree. Other- 
wise, we would want to assert (for example) that the history of 
the paintings of Bronzino is ‘‘more significant’’ than the history 
of the paintings of Cimabue, simply because the latter are less well 
preserved than the former, or because we have fewer Cimabues 
than Bronzinos. But there may be more than a simple question 
of plenitude or paucity of material here: 


There is also the fact that, because we stand nearer to the nineteenth century, 
We can enter into the thoughts and feelings of the age, and so use our evidence 
ina far more effective way.8 


4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 
6M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1929), 
7Greek sculpture was painted, and existing examples have remnants of 
Pigment capable of analysis. 
8 Walsh, op. cit., p. 33. 
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In adducing this argument, Mr. Walsh avails himself of a method. 
logical device originating with Vico and pre-empted (in vary; 
ways) by Croce and Collingwood. Vico felt that it is in a seng 
possible to know what men have done in the past, since knowing 
and doing are the same (verum is factum) and we can know what 
others have done if we can do the same thing ourselves, Thy 
Vico says: 


In the night of thick darkness enveloping earliest antiquity . . . there shing 
the eternal and never failing light of a truth beyond question: that this worl 
of civil society has certainly been made by men, and that its principle cap 
and must therefore be found within the modifications of our own hum 
mind.? 
If, then, I know my mind’s modifications, and if I may assum 
that all minds work along generally the same lines, I can know 
about other minds, even when these other minds belong to actors 
who are long since dead. Now what has this to do with the dis. 
tinction in question? Clearly, it has nothing at all to do with it, 
The simple fact that the nineteenth century is closer in time to w 
does not mean that we are better able to project ourselves into the 
minds of people living in it than into the minds of people living 
in the fourth century B.C.; as a matter of fact, Vico’s device is 
intended to permit us to know about the remotest antiquity. It 
is far easier for a lawyer of today to understand the thoughts and 
feelings of a lawyer living two thousand years ago in Rome, than 
it is for him to know the thoughts and feelings of the young mother 
who lives down the street from him. An artist of today might 
more easily know the thoughts and feelings of a fresco artist in 
fourth-century Athens than the thoughts and feelings of Metter. 
nich or Alexander III or a Victorian businessman. Even if we 
were to accept Vico’s notion of projected identity, we would still 
have to say that it is perhaps similarity of performance, not clos 
ness in time (or space even), which facilitates knowledge of the 
past. So neither on the basis of quantity of information, nor of 
proximity in time, is there support for the distinction between 
‘‘plain’’ and ‘‘significant’’ history, if Greek painting is a case for 
the former and nineteenth-century politics a case for the latter. 
But if we reject the ‘‘states of knowledge’’ suggestion, there is 
still the suggestion of ways of knowing: ‘‘plain’’ historical knowl 
edge is like ‘‘simple sense perception’’ and ‘‘significant’’ historical 
knowledge is like science. Simple sense perception ought to be 
distinguished from simple sensation. Simple sensation, let us say, 


® Vico, The New Science, translated by Fisch and Bergen (Cornell Uni: 
versity Press, 1949), p. 331. 
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is the registration, upon some disposed receptor, of some stimulus— 
there need be no cognition involved. Simple perception is simple 
sensation plus something further, namely, a recognition of the 
content of the sensation: I can perceive a sensation. Thus, in the 
classical instance, I have a perception of red when there is a sensa- 
tion of red and when I recognize it as such (signalizing it with 
some such ejaculation as ‘‘Here-now-red!’’). But recognition in- 
volves discrimination and selection: to recognize a red. sensation, 
I must be able to locate redness in some spectrum of colors, only 
a select range of which is truthfully describable as red—I must 
know not-red in order to recognize red-as-such, and so I bring to 
the sensation a prior knowledge and a conceptual framework of 
sorts. Advancing to more ambitious sensations, if I have a dog- 
shaped sensation, I can only recognize it as such if I already have 
some general notion of dogness and recognize the sensation as an 
instance of it. Unless I am able thus to sort out and certify my 
sensations by bringing to bear a matrix of previously harvested 
generalities and in recognizing instances, my sensory apparatus 
would be indistinguishable, functionally, from a photographic plate 
or a recording tape. 

Perhaps the compilation of a catalogue of paintings is an in- 
stance of the sort of historical enterprise which Mr. Walsh has 
labeled ‘‘plain’’ (in the sense of being analogous to sense-percep- 
tion). Suppose we list the paintings of Vermeer : 


(8’) ‘‘Girl at the Window’’ & ‘‘View of Delft’’ & ‘‘Christ at 
Emmaus’’ & ‘‘Portrait of the Artist’’ & . . . & so on. 





We have a ‘‘View of Delft’’-shaped sensation and—because of 
prior knowledge of the canons of seventeenth-century Dutch paint- 
ing, of Vermeer’s stylistic peculiarities, of expert attribution, of 
chemical tests, of canvas texture, of X-ray analysis—we signalize 
the sensation in asserting ‘‘By Vermeer, thus belongs in the cata- 
logue.”’? And we repeat the process with the rest of the paintings. 
But we discover that ‘‘Christ at Emmaus,’’ because of test and 
testimony, is not by Vermeer at all, but by some clever forger, 
Hans van Meegeren. The ‘‘Christ at Emmaus’’-shaped sensation, 
then, is recognized as a not-Vermeer, and we signalize the fact in 
asserting ‘‘Not by Vermeer, thus doesn’t belong in the catalogue.’’ 
To compile such a catalogue, therefore, requires more than simply 
passing down a gallery and permitting Vermeer-shaped sensations 
to register. It requires recognition, testing, and the bringing to 
bear, upon each datum, of a whole fund of ascertained informa- 
tion, methodological principles, and reliable generalities. And the 
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procedure is, in principle, the same if we widen our focus and 
consider nations, or epochs, or trends, or civilizations, instead of 
canvases. To determine the facts is not one way of writing history, 
to be distinguished from narration (as another way) ; but it is a 
necessary step, which any historian must take, in order to write 
history at all. It is not an alternative to narration, but a pro. 
eedure without which narration would be empirically meaningless 
or utterly fictitious. No historian simply recites isolated facts 
(as, for example, in (S)): every historian has some prior scheme 
of organization within which the facts that concern him become 
franchised. So it is difficult to see what the ‘‘significant’’ his. 
torian does that is different. If, as Mr. Walsh suggests, such an 
historian looks 


for certain dominant concepts or leading ideas by which to illuminate his 
facts . . . and then to show how the detailed facts become intelligible in the 
light of them. . . .10 


then he is doing nothing radically different from the plain historian 
who certifies the Vermeers. And if the ‘‘significant’’ historian is 
one who traces ‘‘. . . the working of general laws (whether those 
of sociology, psychology, etc.),’’11 we can point out that the his- 
torian who catalogues the Vermeers uses general laws as well. So 
it can’t be merely a question of some difference in technical prowess, 


or an ability to use the generalities of the other disciplines. 

Perhaps, then, it is a difference in program. ‘‘Plain’’ history 
has as its task to report ‘‘ . . . in the famous phrase of Ranke’s, 
‘precisely what happened,’ and leave the matter at that.’’” If, 
on the other hand, ‘‘significant’’ history is to be compared with 
science (and opposed somehow to simple perception), then ‘‘we 
must agree that the sort of narrative the historian is to construct 
is a ‘significant’ narrative.’’1* Now, if plain history merely re- 
ports precisely what happened, then, if significant history is to be 
distinguished from it, significant history must do something further 
than that. What can this extra (and ‘‘significant’’) something be? 
Suppose we sketch out some meaningful ways in which we might 
use the term ‘‘significant,’’ in the sense that some set of happenings 
might be said to be significant to some student of history. 

(a) A set of happenings can be said to be significant when it 
suggests or supports some idea which an historian can use to in- 
terpret or judge another set of happenings, or when it provokes 


10 Walsh, op. cit., p. 62. 
11 [bid., pp. 149-150. 

12 Ibid., p. 32. 

13 Ibid. 
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gme sentiment in the historian’s mind. Thus Gibbon, writing 
gf the excesses of orientally-minded tyrants, is reminded of the 
(by contrast ) enlightened behavior of the monarchs of his own day. 
He can sentimentalize the Enlightenment by emphasizing Byzan- 
tine excess, thus strengthening the complacency of his age. Taci- 
tus, writing of the chastity of the Germans, can pass judgment on 
the moral degeneracy of Rome. An American historian might find 
paradigms in the Captains of Industry or the Pilgrim Fathers. 
In this sense of ‘‘significance,’’ past events provide ammunition 
for the historian’s own ends (or those of some partisan group to 
which he belongs). Using the past in such or similar ways 
(‘‘pragmatically,’’ in the old sense) is a way of putting a sig- 
nificance upon historical happenings, but this significance is not 
explanatory in any scientific sense. To say that the barbaric 
Germans were more chaste than the Romans does not explain 
either fact; it merely expresses an attitude. 

(b) A set of past events may be significant to some inquirer 
when he interprets it as signifying some general principle, say a 
law of human behavior. Events would be significant in the sense 
that the photographic plates of 1919 signified the validity of at 
least certain laws in the General Theory of Relativity. Similarly, 
the Cromwellian Revolution might suggest to some inquirer some 
general pattern (or law) of revolution, or some notion such as 
Pareto’s ‘‘circulation of the elite.’’ Or the Revolution of 1848 
in France might signify to Marx the validity of some universal 
principle of class-struggle, and testify to certain ‘‘laws... 
tendencies working with iron necessity toward inevitable results.’’ 1* 
And so forth. In this sense of ‘‘significant,’’ events are assumed 
to be instances covered by laws. Obviously, this is a sort of ex- 
planation of past events. 

(c) An event or set of events can be said to be significant to 
some historian when it happens to have certain consequences which 
the historian discerns. Thus, the significance of the Persian Wars 
night be that, as a consequence thereof, the Hellenic society had 
opportunity to develop along autonomous lines and to consolidate 
its cultural achievement. The significance of the Black Death 
might be that, as a direct consequence of high death rates, there 
developed a seller’s market for labor together with increase in 
Wages, and this tended to break the feudal system of committed 
labor. To trace through the linkage of consequences of some event 
or set of events is, in a sense, to give an explanation. We might 


14Karl Marx, ‘‘Author’s Preface,’’? Capital (Modern Library, 1936), 
ps 13, 
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explain what a tool is by showing what a tool does; and s0 we 
might explain what a battle was in terms of what the battle dig 
to the consequent disposition of affairs. 

(d) A set of events, X, can be said to be significant when there 
is some other set, Y, such that the presence, existence, nature, op 
possibility of Y can be inferred from X. An historian can yr. 
construct a state of mind from a diary, or an institution from a 
set of documents, or a city from a chart, though the diarist is dead, 
the institution decayed, and the city covered with the dust and 
rubble of passing armies. Material conditions, states of knowledge, 
complexes of causes, prevailing ideologies, and intellectual tempers 
ean all be inferred or known from the presence of testimonial 
events; and the latter are variously significant when the former 
can be known, or inferred, or retrospectively predicted on the basis 
of them. Here, too, an explanation of events may be claimed: we 
ean explain the poet’s relationship to his lady in the Diving 
Comedy by pointing to some subjacent erotic tradition, stemming 
from Provence and spreading into humanism. 

The above list of possible usages of ‘‘significant’’ in the context 
of historical analysis is not exhaustive, but it will suit our purposes. 
(a) and (b) are cases where the significance is located in the mind 
of the historian, and (c) and (d) are cases where the significance 
is presumably located in the events themselves, where it can be 
discovered. Let us comment briefly on each, keeping in mind the 
distinction between ‘‘plain’’ and ‘‘significant’’ history. 

(a’) That historians can and do place (a)-type interpretations 
upon past events, and can find examples, paradigms, and guides 
in the past, cannot be denied. The identical event may suggest 
variant interpretations to different historians, depending upon the 
latters’ persuasive intentions and tutelary norms. But surely, to 
find an (a)-type significance in history (e.g., a moralistic lesson) 
is not the sort of significance which Mr. Walsh has in mind when he 
distinguishes ‘‘significant’’ from ‘‘plain’’ history. The same in- 
dividual may be a moralist and a historian, but the moralistic 
prerogative is not a professional historical function. Assume it 
as a fact that Napoleon is defeated at Waterloo, and let historians 
z, y, and 2 all agree to the factness. But 2 finds it significant of 
some moralistic dictum, like ‘‘ pride goes before a fall,’’ or ‘‘ destiny 
dogs our days’’; y finds that it signifies the inevitable triumph of 
Liberty over tyranny; z finds in it the assurance that, if Napoleon 
failed, then very probably some future conqueror will fail as well 
z, y, and z function as historians when they ascertain the factnes 
of the event; they function sentimentally when they ascribe to it 
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their respective significances. So, if we use ‘‘significant’’ in sense 
(a), we are not presenting a legitimate alternative to reporting 
what happened. We are, instead, suggesting ways in which his- 
torians may arbitrarily interpret (in some role other than that of 
historian) the personal meaning of events. | 

(b’) When inquirers seek to employ historical events as indices 
of general laws which happen to hold over large ranges of human 
actions, then they are functioning as scientists, but not necessarily 
as historians. An inquirer like Malthus might examine numbers 
of happenings to substantiate an hypothesis concerning a general 
ratio of increase of population over food supply; but he is not 
interested in finding specifically what happened at specific mo- 
ments in the past—he is rather interested in anchoring in fact 
certain generalizations which he deems true of every instance of 
population and food supply. But historical intention works in the 
converse direction: historians use generalization, universal propo- 
sitions, scientific laws in order to get at the peculiarities of particu- 
lar events. Chemical laws fix dates, psychological laws illuminate 
motives; and the historian is interested in the date or the motive 
intrinsically, and in the law only instrumentally. So if, by ‘‘sig- 
nificant,’? we have usage (b) in mind, we are not presenting an 
alternative way of writing history. We are, rather, presenting an 
alternative between writing history and practicing some other, non- 
historical discipline, which uses the specific to spring to the general, 
rather than conversely. 

(c’) An historian might seek to explain the significance of events 
in terms of their consequences. Suppose that Thucydides is a 
“‘plain’’ historian who reports precisely what happened, and that 
Grote is a ‘‘significant’’ (in sense (c) ) historian who traces through 
some of the consequences of the events baldly reported by Thucyd- 
ides. But even if this were a true characterization (which it is 
not) of these two historians, we would have to insist that both are 
trying to describe precisely what happened—only the ‘‘what hap- 
pened’’ which each seeks to describe differs somewhat. To de- 
seribe the Athenian invasion of Sicily precisely is to do nothing 
formally different from describing precisely the consequences of 
that invasion—since the consequences are just something else that 
happened. To describe a set of events and the consequences of 
the set of events is not to do two generically different things: it is 
rather to take a larger chunk of ‘‘what happened’’ for description. 

(d’) Suppose we use ‘‘significant’’ in sense (d). That is, we 
assert an event (or set of events) to be significant when we are 
able to infer some other set of events of which the given event 
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(or set of events) is significant. Possibly, for example, we cap 
infer a set of subjacent causal events, when only the effects are 
available for direct scrutiny. But here again, we assume that, 
even if we can distinguish event FE from some other event (namely, 
C) which causes E, then the entire complex C (cause of) E is what 
happened, and the expression ‘‘C (cause of)E’’ precisely describes 
what happened. Simply to describe E or simply to describe ( 
apart from one another is to give a true but partial account of 
what happened. And to describe them in their connectedness jg 
not to do something different from describing, in a wider focus, 
precisely what happened. So in accordance with usage (d), the 
distinction is gratuitous, since to describe causally connected 
events is to report precisely what happened. 

Suppose we say that we have precisely described some set of 
events when we have asserted every true descriptively appropriate 
statement. ‘‘Every true descriptively appropriate statement”’ is 
the name for a set of propositions, members of which might be 
(amongst others) propositions of the following types: ‘‘X hap. 
pened’’; ‘‘X was caused, influenced, determined, or affected by 
Y’’; ‘*X had consequences Z? & Z?7& Z> .. .’’; ete. We might alo 
say that all the true descriptively appropriate statements ought to 
be asserted in some order commensurate with the order of happen- 
ing. Now, with respect to a given event, once we have asserted 
every true descriptively appropriate statement, there is nothing 
left to say if we are historians. So a historian who wishes to 
write a ‘‘significant’’ history, when by ‘‘significant’’ we intend 
either sense (c) or (d), will do nothing generically different from 
describing precisely what happened. If, on the other hand, we mean 
‘‘significant’’ in sense (a) or (b), then the historian will not, of 
course, be trying to describe precisely what happened. But neither 
will he be operating as an historian. For statements typical of (a) 
or (b) do not belong in the list of true descriptively appropriate 
statements. 

Historians do, often, describe the past with more ingenuity, 
imaginativeness, or thoroughness than some of their colleagues— 
and they may, to that extent, be considered more ‘‘significant,” 
in the sense of being more informative or stimulating. But even 
so, their behavioral direction and professional obligation have been 
admirably stated by Ranke: they do no more than describe the 
facts of the past wie es eigentlich gewesen ist! 


A. C. Danto 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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‘Istoriya russkot filosofi [A History of Russian Philosophy]. Vol- 


ume II. V. V. ZenKovsky. Paris: YMCA Press, 1950. 477 
pp. 1000 fr. 


This second volume of Professor Zenkovsky’s thorough and 
highly readable work brings the story of Russian philosophy down 
to our own time. It is divided into two sections: Pt. III: ‘‘The 
Period of Systems,’’ and Pt. IV: ‘‘The Twentieth Century.’’ 
Within these two periods (roughly, from the 1870’s to the present) 
Russian philosophy, as Zenkovsky shows, attained the status of a 
technical discipline, and a measure of independence of its Western 
sources. Pt. III begins with two solid chapters on the personality 
and thought of Vladimir Solovyov (1853-1900), probably the most 
celebrated, and certainly the most influential, of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian religious philosophers. (He is also the only thinker 
to whom Zenkovsky devotes more than one chapter.) Solovyov’s 
intellectual wanderings are symptomatic of the changing en- 
thusiasms and loyalties of many nineteenth-century Russian think- 
ers. He is rightly considered the first systematic philosopher in 
Russia, but his ‘‘system’’ is a fabric woven of many strands, West- 
ern as well as Slavic. As a student, Solovyov was a ‘‘typical 
nihilist of the 1860’s’’—a convinced and passionate atheist and 
materialist. His first philosophic love was Spinoza, whom he in- 
terpreted in uncompromisingly materialistic terms. But within 
afew years Spinoza’s doctrine had brought Solovyov back to God 
—though at first in a highly abstract and ‘‘naturalistic’’ form. 
Spinozism left permanent traces in Solovyov’s system: a tendency 
toward pantheism (which Zenkovsky cannot quite forgive), the 
concept of ‘‘positive total-unity’’ (a notion which Solovyov also 
found in Plotinus and Schelling), and a living sense of the divine 
power and order of the cosmos. Solovyov also adopted Spinoza’s 
trichotomy of empirical, rational, and mystical (or intuitive) 
knowledge. He inherited—but, like Spinoza, failed to solve—the 
cosmological problem of deriving contingent and conditional being 
(modes) from unconditional and absolute being (substance) ; and 
like Spinoza he neglected the cosmogonic problem (Zenkovsky is 
highly critical of Solovyov’s slighting of the doctrine of creation). 
Solovyov was much indebted to nineteenth-century German phi- 
losophy. He made use of Schelling’s concept of a ‘‘world-soul,”’’ 
his category of ‘‘intellektuelle Anschauung,’’ and his Platonic 
aesthetics. He drew upon both Schelling and Hegel for the notion 
of a “‘werdender Absolut’’—a ‘‘second Absolute,’’ which somehow 
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provides an ‘‘intermediate’’ link between conditional (created) 
and unconditional (uncreated) being. Solovyov read widely ang 
deeply in Eastern as well as Western philosophic and religions 
literature; his works show the influence of Kant, Schopenhaner, 
and Hartmann, as well as cabala, the Russian Slavophiles (eg. 
pecially Khomyakov and Kireyevski), and Solovyov’s remarkable 
contemporary, N. F. Fyodorov. 

Like most nineteenth-century Russians who wrote on philosophic 
themes (e.g., Belinski, Herzen, Pisarev, Mikhailovski, Leontyey, 
Rozanov—all of whom are discussed in Vol. I of Zenkovsky’s hig. 
tory), Solovyov was a brillant stylist. He also wrote first-class 
poetry, and charming light verse. One of his followers has char. 
acterized his system as ‘‘the most full-sounding chord’’ in the 
history of philosophy. This is an overstatement; but Solovyov’s 
philosophy is a grandiose—if not always successful—attempt at 
an ‘‘organic synthesis of religion, philosophy, and science in the 
interests of an integral life,’’ as he himself expressed it. Solovyoy 
produced able, independent criticisms of Comtean positivism and 
‘‘abstract rationalism’’ (Hegel), as well as a penetrating critique 
of Tolstoy’s doctrine of non-resistance to evil. His literary criti- 
cism, especially his studies of the Russian poets, still makes good 
reading. However, it was Solovyov’s cosmology and metaphysics 
—in particular his doctrine of ‘‘ positive total-unity’’ and his con- 
cept of a ‘‘world-soul,’’ at first identified with ‘‘Sophia’’ or Divine 
Wisdom but later assimilated to the principle of chaos—that had 
greatest influence on subsequent Russian religious thinkers. 

Professor L. M. Lopatin, who knew Solovyov intimately, called 
him ‘‘the most original thinker of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century.’’ From our perspective this judgment appears les 
than just to Nietzsche and Peirce; but there is little doubt—as 
Zenkovsky makes abundantly clear—that Solovyov had an original, 
sensitive, and wide-ranging mind, and that his philosophic contri- 
butions, both critical and constructive, were of a high order of 
merit. That his work is not more widely known in the West is 
attributable largely to the paucity of adequate translations in 
Western languages. A majority of Solovyov’s philosophic works 
remain either untranslated or so badly translated as to be quite 
unusable. 

Zenkovsky’s chapters on Solovyov are followed by discussions 
of a group of philosophy professors who taught in the Russian 
theological academies during the late nineteenth century. These 
men are little known, even in Russian circles, although some of 
them wrote extensively on philosophic themes. A number of them 
were realists in epistemology, and critical of the reigning doctrines 
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of German transcendental idealism. Needless to say, they were 
also critical of the reductive materialism which reigned in Russian 
radical circles. As V. D. Kudryavtsev (1828-91) put it: ‘‘Ideal- 
jm, consistently carried out, becomes entangled in hopeless con- 
tradictions: the knowing subject, the self, vanishes together with 
the known world.’? Some members of this group were pan- 
psychists. Archbishop Nikanor, for example, held that ‘‘sensitive 
beings merely exhibit a concentration of the self-perception which 
is diffused in all chemical molecules... .’’ M. I. Karinski (1840- 
1917), the best known of the philosopher-theologians, was a gifted 
logician. His Classification of Inferences (1880) is the most im- 
portant single work in logical theory that nineteenth-century 
Russia produced. Karinski’s painstaking criticisms of the views 
of logic defended by Mill and Spencer are technically competent 
and to the point. One might wish that Zenkovsky had discussed 
Karinski’s works at greater length, touching upon his general 
philosophy as well as his epistemological and logical views—e.g., 
his interesting interpretations of Spinoza’s metaphysics. Unfortu- 
nately, many of Karinski’s works (especially his courses of lectures) 
are available only in ‘‘hectographed’’ manuscript form; as a result, 
they are difficult to obtain and not easy to work with. 

N. F. Fyodorov (1828-1903) was a ‘‘secular’’ philosopher who 
published almost nothing during his lifetime—and that anony- 
mously. But he wrote a great deal, and, as Zenkovsky persuasively 
argues, the influence of his thought is only now being adequately 
evaluated. Dostoyevsky announced himself ‘‘wholly in agree- 
ment’? with Fyodorov’s ideas; Solovyov wrote to Fyodorov: ‘‘I 
can only acknowledge you as my spiritual teacher’’; and Leo 
Tolstoy declared that he was ‘‘proud to live in the same century 
with such a man.’’ Fyodorov, perhaps even more than Solovyov, 
epitomizes the Western image of a Russian intellectual—personally 
ascetic, almost saintly (Fyodorov gave away most of his meager 
librarian’s salary to needy students), passionately committed to a 
search for the ‘‘meaning of life,’’ given to extravagant projects 
and wild dreams. Fyodorov declared (with Marx) that phi- 
losophers should stop speculating and start changing the world. 
“Ideas,’’ he wrote, ‘‘are neither subjective nor objective; they are 
projective.’? Complete knowledge will make possible total mastery 
of nature; man can and should subdue every natural foree—from 
the wind and the rains to gravitation and celestial motions, until 
he is able to visit and colonize the most remote planetary system. 
But these Promethean feats of cosmic technology are essentially 
instrumental in function; Fyodorov’s deeper concern is a moral 
one. The source of evil in human affairs—‘nonbrotherhood’’ 
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'[nebratstvo]—divides contemporary from contemporary and ap. 
cestor from descendant. Its ultimate expression is—death. Thy 
man’s highest task is to make himself (physically) immo 
eliminating the need for biological reproduction. (An echo of this 
doctrine appears in Solovyov’s ‘‘androgynism’’—the ideal of the 
“‘man-woman.’’) But Fyodorov did not stop at this: ‘A man,” 
he wrote, ‘‘who would not return life to those from whom he re. 
ceived it is not worthy of life... .’’ This is the supreme teg 
of man’s control over natural forces and at the same time his 
supreme obligation: the physical resurrection of his ancestors, 

Zenkovsky sees Fyodorov’s vision as a culmination of the deep. 
rooted ‘‘theurgical restlessness’ of Russian religious thought, a 
restlessness which found intense expression in the ‘‘secularized” 
religious searchings of such radical thinkers as Belinski and 
Bakunin. Even if this is the case, it leaves open the question of 
whether Fyodorov’s grandiose schemes for ‘‘doing God’s work” in 
the cosmos are to be interpreted in literal and secular terms, or 
religiously and metaphorically. Zenkovsky prefers the latter in. 
terpretation, but there seems to be equal justification for an in. 
terpretation in terms of ‘‘activistic humanism’’—or even the 
Promethean ‘‘Titanism’’ of contemporary Soviet thought. It is 
significant in this connection that at least two early Russian 
Marxists—the anonymous author of a brochure on Proletarian 
Ethics (1906) and N. Rozhkov, author of Foundations of a 8 
entific Philosophy (1911)— took up and developed Fyodorov's 
views. Perhaps it is not too fantastic to suggest that the biological 
and medical research aimed at ‘‘rejuvenation’’ and the ‘‘prolonga- 
tion of life,’’ carried out by Mechnikov, Metalnikov, Bogomolets, 
and others, has been motivated by Fyodorov’s vision of a sti- 
entifically achieved immortality. Howard Fast, in the course ofa 
recent panegyric on Soviet scientists, declared that they would 
eventually make it possible for men to live ‘‘tens of thousands of 
years.”’ 

The thinkers whom Zenkovsky treats in the remaining chapters 
of Pt. III are less colorful: they were chiefly concerned with tra 
ditional philosophic problems, and they handled these problems in 
well-worn ways. There were, to begin with, the late Hegelians— 
Chicherin, Debolski, and Paul Bakunin (younger brother of the 
famous anarchist, Michael Bakunin). Zenkovsky had shown in 
Vol. I that the young Russian radicals Herzen, Belinski, and 
Bakunin, were the first to push Hegel toward the left (during 
the 1830’s), extracting from his dialectic an ‘‘algebra for revo 
lution.’’? He now shows how the later Russian Hegelians redressed 
the balance. Politically conservative (or middle-of-the-road lib 
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eral), they interpreted Hegel as a respectable ‘‘right-wing,’’ 
“Christian philosopher.’’ In so doing, they doubtless remained 
truer to Hegel than the ‘‘left-wing’’ Hegelians, but they were not 
nearly so interesting. 
Unlike Hegel, Leibniz exercised no influence upon Russian 
thinkers until the second half of the nineteenth century. But in 
the 1880’s and 90’s he suddenly became a major intellectual force. 
The chief Russian ‘‘neo-Leibnizians’’ were Kozlov, Askoldov (Koz- 
lov’s son), Lopatin, and Lossky. Nicholas Lossky, now in this 
country, is, at 82, the only remaining Russian systematic phi- 
losopher. Zenkovsky expounds concisely and clearly, though with 
a basso continuo of critical comment, Lossky’s central notion of 
“substantival agent’’ (the Leibnizian monad ‘‘with windows’’), 
his epistemological intuitivism, his doctrine that ‘‘all is immanent 
in all,”’ and, finally, his ‘‘hierarchical personalism.’’ When Los- 
sky writes: ‘‘The human self is an agent which . . . led the life . 
of a proton some billions of years ago, and then, gathering a few ‘ 
electrons about itself, appropriated the type of life of an oxygen 
atom; and then, making its body even more complex, raised itself 
to the type of life of a water molecule, and then developed into a 
one-celled animal. After a series of reincarnations, or better— 
using Leibniz’s term—metamorphoses .. . , it became a human 
self’’—Zenkovsky can scarcely suppress his impatience. The au- 
thor goes on to point out that, as a radical intuitivist, Lossky—who 
holds that the ‘‘ object itself’’ is ‘‘directly present to consciousness’’ 
in perception and cognition—cannot satisfactorily account for 
perceptual or cognitive error. Zenkovsky regards this, and with 
some justice, as the basic weakness of Lossky’s system. 
A little-known neo-Leibnizian of considerable originality is tf 
N. V. Bugayev (1837-1902), a distinguished mathematician, and | 
father of the poet Andrei Bely. Bugayev introduced the notion 
of ‘‘complex monads.’’ Such entities, he held, are capable of 
producing the conditions necessary to their own ‘“‘social’’ co- 
existence. The regularities described by the ‘‘laws of physics’’ 
constitute one such (low-order) ‘‘social’’ environment—an en- 
vironment elaborated through the reciprocal pressures and adapta- 
tions of complex monads. Bugayev is here using ‘‘social’’ in a 
broad, almost Whiteheadian sense, and this permits him to relate 
natural phenomena to ‘‘social’’? phenomena in the narrow (socio- 
logical) sense. His ‘‘evolutionary monadology,’’ sketched out in 
1898, resembles in many respects the theories of ‘‘emergent evo- 
lution’? expounded by certain Western philosophers. 
The Russian neo-Kantians are fully—perhaps a bit too fully— 
treated by Zenkovsky. The most important of them, A. I. Vved- 
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enski (1856-1925) held that time must be considered real; other. 
wise freedom is an illusion. He postulated a special organ (g 
‘‘metaphysical sense’’) which grasps the reality of other selves, 
mere phenomena give no clue to the existence of mental life jn 
others (for a cleverly constructed automaton could present the 
. Same appearance as a man), yet the recognition of other selves 
‘‘behind the phenomena’’ is essential to morality. Zenkovsky in. 
terprets Vvedenski as a thinker concerned primarily with moral 
problems and hence uncomfortable within his Kantian strait. 
jacket. 

The positivists—Lesevich, Grot, Vernadski, and Mechnikoy— 
men who tried to construct a ‘‘scientific philosophy’’—are given 
a sympathetic hearing by Zenkovsky ; but he goes on to offer serious, 
and from his own point of view, conclusive criticism of their at- 
tempts to ‘‘dispense with metaphysics’’ and ‘‘ground morality 
scientifically.’’ Grot, be it noted, moved away from his early 
positivism toward metaphysics—under the influence of Giordano 
Bruno. The geologist Vernadski (1863-1945 )—father of the well- 
known Russian historian—formulated an engaging ‘‘axiom of the 
reality of the world’’ and made an interesting distinction between 
the ‘‘biosphere’’ and the ‘‘nodsphere’’—the latter being that area 
of the natural world in which functioning human intelligence has 
made essential modifications. Mechnikov (1845-1916) is known 
for his studies in longevity, his theory of phagocytosis, and his 
doctrine of ‘‘orthobiosis’’—the ‘‘scientific regulation of life-proe- 
esses.’”” A man who had twice attempted suicide, he turned in 
his middle years to a benign ‘‘scientific’’ optimism, and tried to 
prove that death is evil only when it is premature; for a man who 
has lived a full life (of at least a century), death becomes a de- 
sired consummation, a positive good. 

Pt. IV of Zenkovsky’s book, ‘‘The Twentieth Century,’’ will be 
of special interest to readers who wish to acquaint themselves in 
detail with recent developments in Russian religious philosophy. 
Zenkovsky’s discussion of the many ‘‘successors’’ of Vladimir 
Solovyov—the Princes Serge and Eugene Trubetskoi, Merezhkovski, 
Berdyaev, Karsavin, Florenski, Frank, Shestov, and Bulgakov— 
are full and sympathetic. I am assured by Russian colleagues who 
know these thinkers much better than I do that Zenkovsky’s treat- 
ments are admirable in every respect. The reader who lacks 
either the linguistic equipment, time, or inclination requisite to 4 
study of the voluminous writings of these religious thinkers will 
find here uniquely well-organized and conscientious expositions of 
their views. Western readers will doubtless be struck by the 
sharpness of Zenkovsky’s criticisms of certain aspects of the thought 
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of such men as Berdyaev and Father Bulgakov, whose basic theo- 
logical orientation he shares. He finds Berdyaev (1874-1948) an 
anti-systematic romanticist, ‘‘little interested in reality,’’ an indi- 
yidualist whose personalism gradually dissolved into solipsism. 
Jenkovsky admires Berdyaev’s brilliant epigrams and occasional 
profound insights, but he deplores the fact that Berdyaev has be- 
come for the West the chief (and almost an ‘‘official’’) spokesman 
of Russian religious thought. 

Father Sergius Bulgakov (1871-1944), in Zenkovsky’s words, 
“fell under the spell of the metaphysics of total-unity,’’ and, 
through a dialectical identification of Divine ‘‘ousia’’ with the 
“essence’’ of the cosmos, abandoned—in effect—the Christian doc- 
trine of creation, substituting a ‘‘strange transmutation of the ab- 
solute (in its fullness) into an ‘ Absolute in process of becoming’ ’’ 
—the ‘‘werdender Absolut’’ of Schelling, Hegel, and Solovyov. 
Bulgakov failed, according to Zenkovsky, as Solovyov had failed, 
in his attempted synthesis of science, philosophy, and religion. 

§. L. Frank (1877-1950), who died in London just after 
Zenkovsky’s second volume appeared, is the Russian philosopher 
whom the author values most highly. Like Berdyaev and Bulga- 
kov, Frank embraced Marxism briefly (in the late 1890’s), but soon 
abandoned it for metaphysical speculation and religious medita- 
tion. He elaborated an imposing doctrine of the ‘‘metalogical’’ 
aspects of being and a concept of ‘‘integral intuition’’; he held 
(with the absolute idealists) that all particular knowledge is 
“partial knowledge of a whole.’’ Frank called his own system 
“monodualism.’’ 

Zenkovsky’s chapter on ‘‘neo-Marxism’’—Marxism as modified 
by Lenin to include a recognition of the function of human volition 
and human freedom in the historical process—is highly informative, 
though perhaps briefer than one might wish. To begin with, he 
sets the record straight by showing in detail—using the physiolo- 
gist, I. M. Sechenov (1829-1905), as an example—the emptiness 
of the Soviet claim that every major nineteenth-century Russian 
scientist was a philosophic ‘‘materialist.’’ Zenkovsky next offers 
brief but illuminating analyses of the philosophic views of Ple- 
khanov, Lenin, and Bogdanov, indicating the ways in which each 
of them ‘‘deviated’’ from classical Marxism. Focusing upon 
theory of knowledge, he shows how Plekhanov moved—reluctantly 
—toward Kant (in his ‘‘theory of hieroglyphs’’), how Bogdanov 
moved—enthusiastically—toward Avenarius and Mach, and how 
Lenin moved—oblivious to criticism—toward a dogmatic realism. 
It would have been interesting to trace other important ‘‘devia- 
tions’’ in early Russian Marxism: that of the Kantian Marxists— 
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Berdyaev, Bulgakov, e¢ al.—who accepted Marxian historical ma, 
terialism, but attempted to supply its deficiency in ethical theo 
and epistemology by recourse to Kantian doctrines. Or the Nietz. 
schean Marxists—Bogdanov, Lunacharski, Bazarov, and Volski— 
who felt the same deficiencies in Marxism, but turned to Nietzsche 
for an ethical theory which stressed individual freedom, spon. 
taneous impulse, the free artistic creation of values. All of them, 
incidentally, turned to Avenarius and Mach for their theory of 
knowledge. The work in value theory (including aesthetics) and 
in naturalistic ethics which some of these men did is of great in. 
terest and considerable importance; it is to be regretted that Zen. 
kovsky passes it by in silence. . 

I am afraid that I have given a very inadequate impression of 
the richness, breadth, and close detail of this remarkable book, | 
have not mentioned the Russian Husserlians (G. Shpet; A. Losey, 
who combined Hegel and Husserl in a ‘‘dialectical phenomenol. 
ogy’’), although they are well worth mentioning. Nor have | 
discussed those thinkers who began with German transcendental. 
ism, but—disregarding the warnings of Kant’s Prolegomen— 
proceeded: boldly to the construction of metaphysical systems. 
Zenkovsky’s treatment of all of these thinkers is careful and 
complete. 

Where so much is given, it is perhaps ungrateful to suggest the 
possibility of more or different fare. But I must record my dis- 
appointment at the absence of Prince Peter Kropotkin, whose 
critique of Darwinism and biological grounding of ethics—not to 
mention his anarcho-socialist ‘‘federalism’’—have appealed to many 
contemporary thinkers in the West. Unfortunately, Kropotkin 
remains largely without honor among his own countrymen, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

Professor Zenkovsky’s history has already taken its place as a 
‘‘standard work.’’ Future historians of Russian philosophy— 
and I hope there will be many of them—will have to take it into 
account, although they will doubtless shift emphasis and redirect 
criticism at certain points. In view of the obvious conscientious- 
ness and devotion with which the author has treated his subject, 
it may be ungenerous to mention a minor shortcoming: directly 
quoted material (of which, happily, there is an abundance) is 
occasionally given in slightly altered form. This is doubtless a 
consequence of the long span of time (nearly forty years) over 
which the author was occupied with this work, and the severe 
bibliographical difficulties under which he labored. Moreover, 
I have found no ease in which these slight verbal inexactness 
produce any distortion of meaning. 
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In my review of Vol. I (this JournaL, Vol. XLVII, No. 9) I 
sated that Professor Zenkovsky’s earlier work, Russian Thinkers 
and Europe, had already been published in English. The fact 
of the matter is that it was translated into English under the 
auspices of the Russian Translation Project of the American 
Council of Learned Societies in 1947, and announced as ‘‘ready 
for publication’ in the same year. But, for reasons quite un- 
related to its scholarly merit, it has not yet seen the light of print. 

I‘also reported in that review that a French translation of 
Vol. I was planned for publication in 1950. This was the case, but 
it has since become apparent, that, for reasons best known to the 
publisher concerned, the appearance of the French edition will be 
indefinitely delayed. However, a complete English translation, 
now in press, is scheduled for publication ‘‘early in 1953.’’ 


GrorcE L. KuINnE 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Plato’s Charmides. T. G. Tuckey. Cambridge University Press, 
1951. ix, 116 pp. (Cambridge Classical Studies.) $2.75.1 


Nothing is said about this dialogue that has not been said many 
times before, but some dubious assumptions about the purport of 
its argument are here exposed and some clearly mistaken interpre- 
tations corrected, which is perhaps an equally important contribu- 
tin to an understanding of Plato. Professor Richard Robinson, 
in describing some common forms of misinterpretation (Plato’s 
Earlier Dialectic, p. 3), has said that they have been frequently 
used for the sake of ‘‘insinuating the future’’—an apt phrase for 
the kind of mistakes that are criticized in the present work. ‘‘No 
interpretation of the dialogue is likely to succeed,’’ says the author, 
“which does not disregard for the moment all later theories of 
‘epistemology,’ and indeed all conceptions of ‘metaphysics.’ ’’ 
He proposes ‘‘a strictly historical approach’’ to the study of the 
dialogue, which is centred in the argument about the virtue, 
whpootvn, conceived as ‘‘self-knowledge’’ (ériornun éavrfis) and as 
a“‘knowledge of knowledge’? (first, as émusrqun émcorjuns, and then, 
& tmornun émcornuav). The immediate source of the difficulties was 
the attempt to make clear the ethical import of the Delphic com- 
mand, vO. cavrév, as adapted by Socrates to his own mission in 
life. He sought to persuade men to give up the false pretensions 
of knowledge by coming to know that they were ignorant when they 
were ignorant. This involved the seeming paradox of a man’s 


1The mansucript of this review by the late Professor Mackay was re- 
teived recently in the ‘office of the JouRNAL oF PHILOSOPHY. 
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knowing at the same time what he knew and what he did not know. 
The difficulties in this conception of a ‘‘knowledge of knowledge 
and ignorance”’ could be ultimately resolved only on the Platonic 
grounds of a ‘‘knowledge of the Good-considered as some sort of 
objective reality, the same for everyone’’ (p. 100). 

Study of the historical background of this early dialogue (the 
ideal of dper) in Homer, Pindar, and Hesiod, the predominanee 
of the aristocratic ethos in the city-state, and especially in the 
Athenian circles to which Plato belonged, the involvement of his 
relatives in the disastrous revolution under the Thirty Tyrants) 
“‘shows us Plato’s political and educational thought in formation, 
as he works out the implications of Socrates’ life and. teachings 
for the problems of society and combats sophistic heresies which 
would make happiness depend on technical perfection; it helps us 
to see the origins of those logical and metaphysical theories which 
Plato later constructed to provide a framework for his ethical 
doctrine ; above all, it forces us to think hard and analyse meanings 
with care and precision, compelling clear thought by the form of 
its argument as well as advocating it by its content’’ (p. 105). 

The author, late Bye-Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
who joined the British Army as a private in 1940 and died in action 
at Cassino in 1944, left an unrevised manuscript which has been 
divided into sections with appropriate headings and additional 
footnotes provided by its editors. A few of the criticisms in the 
book miss the mark in a way suggesting that the editors, and not 
the author, may have been responsible for the confusion. For 
instance, ‘‘Criticism of Taylor’s view’’ (pp. 53-54) turns out to 
be a paraphrase of the late A. E. Taylor’s argument for his own 
interpretation of Charmides 170 a, b, in Plato: the Man and His 
Work. 


Donaup S. MacKay 


Medieval Logic; an Outline of Its Development from 1250 to ¢. 
1400. PumorHeus BorHner, O.F.M. Chicago, Ill.: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press [1952]. xvii, 1380 pp. $3.00. 


The purpose of this essay is to sketch the character of the formal 
logic developed in the later Middle Ages, and to show that this 
authentic scholastic logical tradition has more affinity to contem- 
porary mathematical logic than to the type of logic presented in 
most of the current Neo-scholastic textbooks. The book is divided 
into three sections. The first treats of the ‘‘elements’’ of medi 
aeval logic, and distinguishes the new branches developed by the 
scholastics from those elements inherited from Aristotle. The 
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second section examines three of these new developments: (1) the 
independent treatment of logical constants or ‘‘syncategorematic 
terms’’; (2) the development of a logic of predicates, analogous 
to our lower functional calculus, by means of the theory of the 
“gupposition”’ of terms; (3) the systematic treatment of logical 
laws as valid implications, inclusive of laws of the logic of un- 
analyzed propositions, formulated in the mediaeval treatises on 
“eonsequences.’’ In the third section of the book, Father Boehner 
describes the order and structure of the logical textbooks com- 
posed by Peter of Spain, William of Ockham, John Buridan, 
Walter Burleigh, and Albert of Saxony. Two appendices contain 
translated excerpts and paraphrases of Albert of Saxony’s discus- 
sions of certain sophismata, or logical puzzles, and of the rules of 
supposition. An index of proper names is provided for the book. 
As stated in the preface, this book is not so much an analysis 
of the materials with which it deals, as an outline of aspects of 
mediaeval logic which are worth further study and which are of 
interest in the light of recent advances in logic. The section on 
the syncategoremata does not, for example, present the mediaeval 
rules which serve to define the logical constants in question, but 
simply stresses the fact that mediaeval logicians showed a full 
awareness of the distinction between logical and descriptive signs, 
and of the fact that logic is essentially a formalization of the use 
of the logical signs. The section on supposition is more detailed, 
but is primarily descriptive and classificatory. The semantic dis- 
tinctions of language levels, represented by the mediaeval distinc- 
tions between ‘‘personal,’’ ‘‘material,’’ and ‘‘simple’’ supposition, 
are stated and illustrated with brief texts in translation. The 
types of ‘‘ personal supposition,’’ involved in the mediaeval theory 
of quantification, are enumerated and described. An effort is also 
made to correlate some of the mediaeval analyses with the modern 
formulations of the lower functional calculus, and the point is 
made that the mediaeval theory of supposition represents a shift 
from the logie of classes (which Fr. Boehner believes is the more 
accurate representation of Aristotle’s logic) to the logic of predi- 
cates. There is much of value in this outline of the mediaeval 
theory of supposition, though it is doubtful that the exposition 
would be very clear to a person not already having some familiarity 
with this part of mediaeval logic and its peculiar terminology. 
The mediaeval theory of consequence, which has had more at- 
tention from modern logicians than most other parts of mediaeval 
logic, is sketched in its broader aspects. A number of the rules 
of consequence, pertaining to the logic of unanalyzed propositions, 
are discussed in some detail, and represented in modern symbol- 
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ism. Fr. Boehner seems concerned to establish that Ockham, ang 
other fourteenth-century logicians, conceived the ‘‘material cop. 
sequence’’ in the sense of the truth functional conditional of the 
modern system of material implication. While this interpreta. 
tion is probably justified with respect to the consequentia materialis 
ut nunc, one may doubt if it is warranted in the case of the con. 
sequentia materialis simplex, which seems rather to have the condi. 
tion of validity represented by the modern system of strict impli. 
cation. This important question is not dealt with in any detailed 
or thorough manner, however, and the author’s views are prof. 
fered in tentative and cautious manner. What is shown by the 
discussion is that the fourteenth-century logicians were well aware 
of the fundamental place in logic of the laws of implication among 
unanalyzed propositions, and aware also of the problem involved 
in the two interpretations of implication as ‘‘material’’ and as 
‘‘strict.’’ 

The third part of the book, consisting chiefly of tables of con- 
tents of the logical summas written in the later Middle Ages, seeks 
to show that the Aristotelian system, dominated by the syllogism 
and restricted to the logic of analyzed propositions, was gradually 
enlarged in the Middle Ages so that the elementary part of logic 
was the logic of unanalyzed propositions, with the syllogism taking 
second place as a logic of predicates. While this shift may indeed 
have occurred, one is tempted to doubt that the changes in arrange- 
ment of the textbooks were dictated by this consideration, which 
in fact they do not exhibit in any convincing fashion. A four. 
teenth-century treatise which might have given more support to 
this thesis, John Buridan’s Tractatus de consequenttis, is not used 
or mentioned. In general, however, the late mediaeval logicians 
appear to have believed that their logic was fully Aristotelian, the 
changes in order and presentation being dictated by convenience 
or pedagogical value, and not by any revolution in logical theory 
itself. 

The main theme of the book, that authentic mediaeval logic 
shares with contemporary logic the purely ‘‘formal’’ point of view, 
as well as interest in several branches of formal logic which have 
been neglected in ‘‘traditional logic’’ and also in Neo-scholastie 
logic, is conveyed in fairly convincing manner. One may hope 
that the Neo-scholastics will be persuaded by this essay, as well as 
by the valuable studies of Bochenski and other Catholic logicians 
who appreciate modern formal logic, to lay claim to their medi- 
aeval heritage and recognize it in its modern form. 

Ernest A. Moopy 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Spires of Form; a Study of Emerson’s Aesthetic Theory. Vivian 
C. Hopkins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
x, 276 pp. $4.00. 


Emerson’s Angle of Vision; Man and Nature in American Experi- 
ence. SHERMAN Pauu. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. viii, 268 pp. $4.50. 


Between 1917, when Gray published his study of Emerson, and 
Sherman Paul’s book, Emerson’s Angle of Vision, there has been 
no attempt at a full-scale interpretation of Emerson’s philosophic 
position. To account for this thirty-five year gap would itself 
require an elaborate essay in American cultural history. An an- 
swer may be suggested by the following comments: Emerson’s 
ideas might be of interest to students of religion, literature, or 
philosophy. Philosophical studies of recent years have been less 
concerned than in an earlier time with the loose, intuitive specula- 
tims characteristic of Emerson. Religious studies have turned 
either toward a neo-supernaturalistic theology or toward institu- 
tional histories, either of which would exclude Emerson. Literary 
studies have swung away from the more ‘‘genteel,’’ optimistic, 
and open Emerson to his ruder and more saturnine follower, 
Thoreau. Emerson has become a largely unread American reve- 
lation, a fate shared by other better-known revelations. 

Mr. Paul has tried to return to Emerson and to reconsider his 
thought as a possible philosophy for twentieth-century Americans. 
He has done, from a literary point of view, an impressive piece of 
work. He has organized. Emerson’s unsystematic and inconsistent 
system properly around the doctrine of correspondence as a theory 
of the relation between man and the universe. The very expert- 
ness Of Paul’s work lends emphasis to the realization that Emer- 
son, however sensitively and profoundly expounded, has little 
philosophic value today. This, I am sure, is not the conclusion 
that Paul hoped his readers would reach; but it is the conclusion 
to which one is irresistibly led. Perhaps Mr. Paul’s thesis of the 
twentieth-century relevance of Emerson will be more appealing 
to students of literature. In any case, it should be said that Mr. 
Paul’s study is by far the best account of Emerson’s thought that 
has been produced. 

Miss Hopkins has chosen to consider a narrower theme, Emer- 
son’s esthetic theories. Her careful account makes a genuinely 
original contribution to Emerson studies. Especially worthy of 
note is Miss Hopkins’ realization that Emerson’s esthetic is tripar- 
tit. In various places he considers art from the standpoint of 
the artist, ie., art as creative process; the work of art itself; and 
art from the standpoint of the consumer, i.e., art as appreciation, 
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as consummatory experience. Under each of these heads, Miss 
Hopkins has brought together and systematically interpreteg 
Emerson’s comments. Underlying and unifying her commen; 

is an appreciation of what Mr. Paul calls Emerson’s ‘‘angle of 
vision,’’ the centrality of the doctrine of correspondence. 

These two fine books seem to be part of a larger Harvard pro- 
gram of publishing materials and studies in transcendentaligm, 
Perhaps this program, if its later fruits are as valuable as thes 
two, will help to repair the injustice that banned Emerson from 
speaking at Harvard for thirty years after his historic “Divinity 
School Address.”’ 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


JOSEPH L. Brau 


Philosophic Problems of Nuclear Science. WERNER HEISENBERG, 
[Translated by F. C. Hayes.] [New York:] Pantheon [1959]. 
126 pp. $2.75. 


The reader who is looking for philosophical suggestions from 
Heisenberg, such as one gets from Schrédinger or Max Born, will 
be disappointed. The next to the last chapter sums up rather 
well what has been said repetitiously and rather naively before. 
The last chapter is a pleasing statement of his own philosophy of 
life, and the freedom of true science from nationalism. 

Heisenberg is struck by the fact that the things of physical 
science have not only no secondary qualities but no primary quali- 
ties either. It is as if the mill had a shape, but the waves on the 
mill-pond had not, and then the mill burned down. He says the 
objective facts reduce to differential equations, as if the world 
itself were made of differential equations. Berkeley may have 
been right in saying a scientist who can swallow a first or second 
differential as a fact of nature could swallow any metaphysical 
object of theology. Of course the differential form is chiefly to 
avoid constants of integration, and is the simplest way of stating 
the essentials of an equation. But any such equation represents 
entities like lengths and time intervals, and how we are to have 
lengths where there are no primary qualities is something hard to 
comprehend. He suggests further that only what is measurable 
is real, and what one measures is not individuals but probabilities 
This suggests to me what might happen if I went to the insurance 
agent to collect on the death of my late uncle. But the insurance 
agent might reply that the Company was now being run on the 
latest scientific lines, and its actuaries are dealing only with prob 
abilities, or mass summaries of large classes, and therefore for the 
Company nothing else exists. ‘‘Hence it follows that from our 
new scientific point of view an individual such as your uncle has 
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never existed. Therefore you cannot collect on him. He was not 


; measurable. So he just wasn’t.’’ 
When Heisenberg comes to his own famous indeterminacy 
‘ principle, he adds very little to what others have said. There 
geem to be two aspects here. One is the problem of verifiability. 
» | itis illustrated by a woman I know, who had an irresistible im- 
. pulse to creep up on her refrigerator, and jerk the door open real 
i. quick, to see if the light was really out when the door was closed. 
m | You want to locate the tiny particle, and so you throw a radiation 


ty | won it. But the radiation is so strong that the particle is sent 

fying. You chase after it, but again when you hit it, it sails away. 

Therefore it never was anywhere to begin with? Surely not. 

§o far as I can see, there is nothing in this situation of hide and 

seek which involves indeterminacy. It would be just the same, 

even if from other sources you knew the situations were completely 

determinate ; in fact, it rather presupposes that they are. To say 
that something is ‘‘in principle’’ unobservable is either to make 4 
om § deductions from some present state of science that may change, or 
ill | isan arbitrary a priort. This was true of Comte’s conclusion that 
her | we could never know the chemical constitution of the stars, or 
wre, § Poincaré’s that Euclid could never be disproved of the physical 
‘of | world. I would venture the opinion that an unexposed photo- 
graphic film either has or does not have a color, and deny that the 
ical | question would be meaningless. ‘‘Simultaneity at a distance’’ 
ali. | seems to me to have a definite meaning, about which we can inquire, 
the | though quite possibly there is no such thing. It is an additional 
the § confusion to suppose that the non-existence of simultaneity proves 
rid § that space and time are inextricably interwoven—it rather sug- 
ave | gests the opposite. 

ond The other question of indeterminacy seems to me quite different. 
ical | Does physical reality possess a granular structure, so that exact 
7 to | precision is impossible? I am not sure this is a question applying 
ting | only to smallness of size. Cutting something big in two might 
ents § ¢liminate it as such, as for instance a melody. When the knight 
rave # of old clove the caitiff in two, did he produce two half caitiffs? 
dto | “What is worse than finding a worm in the apple you are eating? 
able | Finding half a worm.’’ It is possible that when a particle has 
tie. | a fully determinate speed as a whole, its center is indeterminate. 
ance # That is the Heisenberg sort of case, and it seems to me a question 
ance # of physical make-up; and not of difficulties of testing. I would 
the | for my part deny that measurements (sizes) are things: they are 
rob- § relations between things. And a fractional length is not itself 
the § & pair of numbers. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Beck, L. J.: The Method of Descartes; a Study of the Regulae. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. x, 316 p. $8.50. 

Broan, C. D.: Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research; §¢. 
lected Essays. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1953. vii, 308 D. 
$4.50. 

BRODBECK, May, and others: American Non-Fiction, 1900-1950, 
Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1952. vii, 198 p. (Twentieth. 
Century Literature in America.) $3.00. 


I. Philosophy in America, 1900-1950: May Brodbeck. II. The Jour. 
nalist as Literary Man: James Gray. III. American Social Thought in 
the Twentieth Century: Walter Metzger. 


CHurcH, RALPH WiTHINGTON: An Analysis of Resemblance. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin [1952]. 136 p. $3.50. 

CuaRK, JosePH T., 8. J.: Conventional Logic and Modern Logic; 
a Prelude to Transition. With a Preface by W. V. Quine. 
Woodstock, Md.: Woodstock College Press, 1952. vii, 109 p. 
(Philosophical Studies of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, Vol. III.) $2.00. 

Davipson, AupREY, and Fay, JupirH: Phantasy in Childhood. 
New York: Philosophical Library [1953]. viii, 188 p. $4.75. 

Emerson, THomas I., and Haaser, Davin: Political and Civil Rights 
in the United States; a Collection of Legal and Related Mate- 
rials. Foreword by Robert M. Hutchins. Buffalo, N. Y.: Den- 
nis & Co., 1952. xx, 1209 p. (United States Case Book Series.) 
$7.50. 

GILBERT, KATHARINE EvERETT, and KuHN, Hetmur: A History of 
Esthetics. Revised and Enlarged. Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1953. xxi, 613 p. $7.50. 

Gray, Ronaup D.: Goethe, the Alchemist; a Study of Alchemical 
Symbolism in Goethe’s Literary and Scientific Works. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1952. x, 312 p. $7.00. 

IrvinG, JoHN A.: Science and Values; Explorations in Philosophy 
and the Social Sciences. Toronto: Ryerson Press [1952]. xi, 
148 p. $3.50. 

Krart, Victor: The Vienna Circle; the Origin of Neo-Positivism, 
a Chapter in the History of Recent Philosophy. [Translated 
from the German ‘‘Der Wiener Kreis’’ by Arthur Pap.] New 
York: Philosophical Library [1953]. xii, 209 p. $3.75. 

Lancer, Susanne K.: Feeling and Form; a Theory of Art Devel- 
oped. from Philosophy in a New Key. New York: Scribner, 
1953.. xvi, 431 p. $7.00. 
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[gcuzR, JOSEPH, S. J.: The Two Sovereigniies ; a Study of the Rela- 
tionship between Church and State. New York: Philosophical 
Library [1952]. x, 186 p. $3.75. 

[enkeITH, Nancy: Dante and the Legend of Rome; an Essay. 
Univ. of London, The Warburg Institute, 1952. ix, 184 p. 
(Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, Edited by Richard Hunt 
and Raymond Klibansky, Supplement II.) 25s. 

LozuRicH, RouF R.: Oneirics and Psychosomatics; an Introductory 
Treatise Concerning a New Theory of Psychoanalysis, Its Logic 
and Methodology. McHenry, Ill.: Compass Press [1953]. xiv, 
157 p. $6.00. 

Nisbet, Ropert A.: The Quest for Community ; a Study in the Eth- 
ics of Order and Freedom. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1953. ix, 303 p. $5.00. 

0’Connor, D. J.: John Locke. London, Melbourne, Baltimore: 
Penguin Books [1952]. 224 p. (Pelican Books, A267.) $0.65. 

Papanoutsos, E. P.: Aio@qruh. B’ éxdoon. Athens: Ikaros, 1953. 
456 p. (His ‘O xoopos rod rvebmaros, A’. ) 

Papanoutsos, E. P.: La catharsis des passions d’aprés Aristote. 
Athénes, 1953. 42 p. (Collection de 1’Institut francais d’Ath- 
énes, dirigée par Octave Merlier, 71.) 

ScuitLiIne, Kurt: Shakespeare: Die Idee des Menschseins in seinen 
Werken. Miunchen/Basel: Ernst Reinhardt [1953]. 294 p. 
16.50 Sw. fr. 

Sinnott, Epmunp W.: Two Roads to Truth; a Basis for Unity 
under the Great Tradition. New York: Viking Press, 1953. 
xii, 241 p. $3.50. 

SpaDAFORA, FRANCESCO LENI Di: La filosofia dell’approssimativismo. 
Padova: Cedam, 1952. 111 p. (Il pensiero filsofico, Collana di 
filosofia teoretica, diretta da Carmelo Ottaviano.) L. 1200. 

TsanorF, Raposuav A.: The Great Philosophers. New York: Har- 
per [1953]. ix, 653 p. $6.00. 

Watters, Sister ANNETTE, and O’Hara, Sister Kevin: Persons 
and Personality; an Introduction to Psychology. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts [1953]. xvii, 678 p. (The Century 
Psychology Series.) $4.75. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The University of Washington takes pleasure in announcing 
the appointment of Professor Arthur Murphy as Executive Officer 
of the Department of Philosophy, effective August 1, 1953. He 
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will fill the vacancy left by Professor Everett J. Nelson, who re. 
signed last year to accept a position at Ohio State University, 
Professor Murphy, who has been Chairman of the Philosophy 
Department at Cornell since 1946, previously headed the Depart. 
ment at the University of Illinois. 
Professor Melvin Rader has been Acting Executive Officer at 
the University of Washington during the past year. 





We have received the following communication from the seere. 
taries of the committee for the eleventh International Congress of 
Philosophy, Professor Ch. Perelman and Professor H. L. Van 
Breda: ‘‘The eleventh International Congress of Philosophy, which 
will be held at Brussels, August 20-26, is now assured of a most 
brilliant success. At the present moment, more than four hu. 
dred communications have already been received by the seere- 
tariat. All these communications will be published in full in the 
volumes of Acts, which will appear three months before the open- 
ing of the Congress and will be sent to the active members in order 
to permit serious preparation for discussion. It is expected that 
the number of active members will be very considerably larger 
than a thousand.’’ 





The following board of officers was elected by the Southwestern 
Philosophical Conference at its annual meeting, December 21, 1952, 
at Dallas, Texas: 


President: Carlton W. Berenda, University of Oklahoma. 
Vice-President: Anna D. McCracken, University of Kansas. 
Secretary-Treasurer : Robert L. Rein’1, Louisiana State University. 


Additional Members of Executive Committee: 


James S. Fulton, The Rice Institute. 
Lewis E. Hahn, Washington University. 
David L. Miller, University of Texas. 





The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association will be held at the University of Notre 
Dame, April 7 and 8, 1953. The general subject of the meeting 
will be ‘‘Philosophy and Unity.’’ 





